WN / free, virtuous and enlightened / people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. —~ fame Teares 
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Indian Controversy 
Enters a New Phase 


Gandhi Undertakes a New Form of 
Passive Resistance and Is 


Jailed Again 
PROBLEM IS HARD ONE TO SOLVE 


India Is Divided into Hostile 
Social Classes and States 
with Rival Interests 


Mahatma Gandhi, frail, mystic Indian 
leader has, once again, been confined to 
prison in Poona, India. He was placed 
under arrest shortly after his announced 
intention of touring India for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel of ‘individual civil 
disobedience.” It is to be noticed that 
the word “individual” was placed in front 
of his previous campaign slogan of civil 
disobedience. What is the explanation of 
this? Had Gandhi decided to change his 
method of attack toward the British before 
his arrest? 

India National Congress 


Before answering these questions, we 
shall briefly review the disobedience cam- 
paign carried on by the India National 
Congress of which Gandhi is the leader. 
The Congress has led the independence 
movement in India. It is an unofficial 
body of delegates collected from all parts 
of the country and professes to represent 
the general opinions of the people. As a 
matter of fact, it does have a tremendous 
following, for there is no doubt but that 
the majority of Indians, as do most any 
people under foreign domination, fervently 
desire complete independence, or at least 
to be placed on a “dominion” status in 
the British empire. 

The chief activities of the National Con- 
gress have been directed along two lines. 
For one thing it has sponsored the move- 
ment for civil disobedience, advising all 
Indian people to buy no British-made 
goods, to accept no English money, to 
leave their taxes unpaid, and to ignore 
their British authorities in every way. 
Second, it has carried on a campaign to 
abolish the bitter feeling of the higher 
caste Hindus toward the “Untouchables,” 
the most despised class in all India. 


Opposition to Gandhi 

While the Congress is continuing in 
full force its drive against ‘“‘untouchabil- 
ity’ there have been indications that it in- 
tends to let up on the civil disobedience 
movement. At a recent conference of 
Congress Jeaders held at Poona on July 12, 
the majority who attended were said to 
be in favor of prompt and unconditional 
abandonment of civil disobedience. 

Furthermore, there were many expres- 
sions of discontent at the futile results of 
Gandhi’s leadership. Several Congress 
leaders demanded that the Mahatma yield 
his throne in favor of someone with a more 
practical program. But Gandhi’s personal 
influence finally won the day. He gained 
permission to order the resumption of 
civil disobedience, which had been tempo- 
rarily suspended, in any form he desired, 
if the British viceroy did not agree in ad- 
vance to release thousands of National 
Congress followers from prison. But the 
viceroy refused to meet this request until 
the Congress party would promise to dis- 
Continue civil disobedience once and for 
all. Therefore, Gandhi was left in an em- 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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—Elderman in the Washington Post 


AMERICA! 


The Challenge of Today 








It has always been easy to stir the enthusiasm of a people for great destructive enter- 
When the battle flags are unfurled, men and women are ready and 
They 


They supported a very complicated system of indus- 


prises like war. 
willing to forget individual welfare and to work together for a common cause. 
did this during the World War. 
trial control by which production, prices, wages and the consumption of goods were 
regulated by the government. The government regulated production through the War 
Industries Board, which declared which industries were essential and which were not 
essential, which permitted certain industries to continue in business, and which caused 
the suspension of others. It fixed prices, sometimes by governmental decree, sometimes 
through the pressure of opinion against profiteering. The effort to check prices through 
the halting of profiteering was not very successful, but it did operate in many cases. 
Wages were fixed through the establishment of mediation boards and through the 
virtual forbidding of strikes. Consumption was regulated partly by decree and partly 
by the use of public opinion, as in the case of bread and sugar. This was an example 
of what a people could do by way of regulating their economic life when spurred on by 
the desire for military victory over a neighboring nation. Philosophers and idealists 
have always dreamed of a time when the wills and enthusiasms of a population could 
They 


have dreamed of the day when people might temporarily forget private profits and pri- 


similarly be marshaled toward the carrying out of some constructive enterprise. 


vate interests in a great codperative drive to raise the level of human welfare. We are 


now in the midst of an effort to realize that dream. We are undertaking, through 
governmental leadership, to regulate production, prices, wages and consumption to the end 
that a balance may be effected so that unemployment may be checked and prosperity 
may be restored. It is a thrilling thing to see the energies of a nation bent in that direc- 
tion. It is an inspiring thing to be able to take a part in the realization of this age-old 


dream of human betterment through conscious codperative action. 


Federal Government 
Wars on Kidnappers 


Justice Department Active; Moley 
Commissioned to Map Anti- 
Crime Campaign 


GOVERNMENT’S POWER LIMITED 


Chief Responsibility Is With 
States but Co-operation 
Will Be Helpful 


By Richard W. Hogue 


Soon after he reached the “summer 
White House” at Hyde Park, President 
Roosevelt was called to the telephone by 
the attorney general in Washington. The 
call conveyed an important message and 
an urgent request. The message was that 
the crime of kidnapping had reached a 
stage that required prompt and effective 
action by the federal government. The 
request was that a certain high official 
should be assigned a special role in the 
government’s anti-crime campaign. The 
official referred to was Assistant Secretary 
of the State Raymond Moley. 

Quick action followed. Mr. Moley went 
to Hyde Park, conferred at length with 
the president and assumed the role as- 
signed to him. The president announced 
that it was for only a brief period of 
perhaps three months, after which Mr. 
Moley would resume his duties in the 
State Department. 


Moley’s New Task 


Speculation has been rife as to the na- 
ture of Mr. Moley’s new job and his 
special qualifications for it. Comment 
has ranged from ironical references to the 
“new Sherlock Holmes” and serious crit- 
icism of a “professorial” attack on crime 
to strong praise of Mr. Moley’s appoint- 
ment and his qualifications. 


Long before he entered the field of 
politics and diplomacy Mr. Moley was a 
student of criminology. That was _ his 
specialty. He lectured and wrote on the 
subject. He was at one time a research 
director of the Crime Commission of New 
York State. He is considered a good in- 
vestigator, with a special aptitude for 
analyzing dnd interpreting data. With 
his background of study and investigation, 
he will take hold of available material on 
crime, its causes and treatments, analyze 
it and place its facts and findings and his 
own conclusions at the disposal of the 
government. 

There is no doubt that such a service 
is badly needed. Very little attention, for 
instance, has been given to the Wicker- 
sham Report, with its comprehensive study 
and treatment of crime conditions and 
law enforcement. 

The long-range value of the task as- 
signed to Mr. Moley is obvious. Its im- 
mediate practical value is problematical. 
This is true partly because his assignment 
covers such a brief period of time. How- 
ever much he may accomplish, he cannot 
change crime-breeding social conditions or 
destroy the political protection that so 
often shields the lawless. Nor can he 
remove the legal loopholes, delays and 
technicalities that serve to thwart justice. 
Whatever unrevealed mission, if there be 
any, is included in his functions, his ap- 
pointment does not place him at the head 
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of either the criminal law or secret service 
division of the Department of Justice. 


Federal Power Limited 


Contrary to popular impression, the fed- 
eral government’s activities in this field of 
crime are not new. It was the inde- 
fatigable work of the Department of Jus- 
tice that ended the reign of Al Capone. 
State and local authorities failed to reach 
this outstanding “public enemy” and _ his 
law-defying organization. The federal 
government had no legal authority to deal 
with their crimes and their corrupting 
power within the state of Illinois. It did 
have the right to apprehend and prosecute 
on the charge of failure to pay the federal 
income tax. On that charge and against 
almost insuperable difficulties, Capone was 
arrested, convicted and sentenced. 

The national government’s activities 
against crime are restricted by law. Under 
the Constitution the great majority of 
criminal offenses must be dealt with by 
state and local gov- 
ernments. This does 
not prevent coopera- 
tion. Through its 
identification and 
fingerprint divisions, 
the advice of its at- 
torneys and other of- 
ficials, and its officers 
and agents in the 
field, the United 
States Department of 
Justice often codper- 
ates with state and 
local _ authorities. 
This was done at a certain stage in the 
Lindbergh case. 
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Congress Takes Action 


In 1932, following the abduction of the 
Lindbergh baby, Congress passed two acts 
aimed at the crime of: kidnapping. One 
of the acts subjects to imprisonment at 
the discretion of the court anyone con- 
victed of transporting, or aiding in trans- 
porting, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, any person unlawfully carried away 
or confined in any manner and held for 
ransom or reward. The same punishment 
may be imposed on persons conspiring or 
agreeing to perform that crime and doing 
any overt act toward carrying out such 
conspiracy or agreement. The second act 
carries a maximum penalty of a $5,000 
fine, or 20 years’ imprisonment, or both, 
for any person convicted of using the 
mails to carry out the purposes of kid- 
napping. 

Public Pressure 


Several successive recent kidnappings 
have brought a storm of public pressure 
upon the federal government. Robert 
Randolph, former head of Chicago’s Crime 
Commission, claims that 2,000 persons paid 
ransom for release in 1930 and 1931 and 
predicts that kidnapping will become far 
more widespread. He asserts that “local 
police authority is impotent to cope with 
it” and that “the obligation rests squarely 
on the federal government.” 

Mr. Randolph’s figures as well as his 
conclusions are being seriously questioned. 
A recent issue of the Washington Star 
contains an impressive list of kidnapping 
cases in which the victims have been 
safely returned, with either non-payment 
or recovery of the ransom money, and the 
capture of the abductors. The article at- 
tempts to substantiate the claims of its 
title, namely, that “Kidnapping Does Not 
Pay” and “The Ransom Racket is One 
of the Least Successful.” It also cites 
evidence to show that the work of state 
and local authorities is not as inefficient 
or unsuccessful as is generally believed. 

Among the cases cited by the article 
in the Star are those of Peggy McMath 
and Miss Mary McElroy. The first was 
handled by the Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of public safety, the second under 
the supervision of the chief of detectives 
of Kansas City, Missouri. Both resulted 
in convictions. In the second case the 
federal government was ably represented 
by Joseph B. Keenan, special assistant to 
the attorney general. 


Recent kidnappings have revived what 
has been termed “the cry of blood.” 
Uniform legislation prescribing the death 
penalty is widely demanded. As com- 
petent an authority as Warden Lawes, of 
Sing Sing, is on record against capital 
punishment as a deterrent of crime. In 
support of his position he cites not only 
his long experience but the records of the 
courts. Clarence Darrow’s vigorous op- 
position to the death penalty is well 
known. Certain states have recently pre- 
scribed this penalty and Congress will be 
urged to take the same action. 

New Legislation 

What specific legislation is being con- 
sidered by those in charge of the present 
anti-crime crusade of the federal govern- 
ment? No one is better qualified to an- 
swer this question than the special as- 
sistant to the attorney general, Joseph B. 
Keenan. He is working day and night, 
both as a directing power in his office at 
the Department of Justice and as a pros- 
ecuting attorney in the field. Mr. Keenan’s 
answer was given in a personal interview 
with the writer of this article. Here it 
is, in part: 


There must be legislation restraining the sale 
of arms, specifically of machine guns. Manu- 
facturers in this country are codperating. The 
Colts and Thompson concerns will sell ma- 
chine guns only to government agencies. We 
are informed that a considerable number are 
about to be imported from abroad for sale 
in this country. 

Isolated special prisons should be provided 
for kidnappers, gangsters and _ racketeers. 
They must be no country club affairs. Steps 
should be taken to prevent the freeing of 
dangerous prisoners after brief prison terms. 
It is like throwing dynamite into. a crowded 
community. 

There must be more effective provision for 
keeping track of “Who’s Who” in the criminal 
world. A_ national fingerprinting system 
would help. It should permit no class dis- 
tinctions but apply to everybody, including 
the president, Mr. Morgan and the humblest 
immigrant. The footprinting of babies born 
in maternity wards is required by hospital 
authorities. Soldiers were finger printed in 
the World War. The government takes the 
finger print of every investor in postal savings. 
The public associates finger printing solely 
with crime. It should be associated with the 
protection of the individual and with the 
general good. 

There should be legislation providing more 
extensive codperation between federal and 
state authorities, specifically in what is known 
as the teletype system. Information about 
perpetrators of crime should be as swift and 
complete as stock market news. A centralized 
agency for this should exist in Washington. 
It should be possible promptly to close every 
road to escaping criminals. There have always 
been kidnappings. When people were ab- 





ducted in the old days they were carried away 
in slow-moving vehicles. Today there are the 
automobile, the speed boat and the airplane. 
To meet today’s problems we can’t use the 
police methods of Columbus at San Salvador. 

This is only a partial list of the measures 
we have under consideration. We are not 
all-wise or all-powerful. There are tremen- 
dous difficulties in our way. Remember we 


cannot remove the personal provocations to 
crime nor the social conditions conducive to it. 
Nothing 
best. 


shall prevent us from doing our 
We shall welcome helpful information 
and suggestions from 
your readers and any 
others who have the 


best interests of this 
country and its people 
at heart. 


Many high-minded 
citizens look with 
misgivings on_ this 
assumption by the 
federal government 
of greater responsi- 
bility and power. 
They fear the results 
of divided or double 
authority, conflicting 
policies and methods. They foresee the 
undermining of local responsibility and in- 
itiative through the supervision or inter- 
ference of “outside” authority. 

Regardless of all possible dangers, the 
die is cast. The federal government is 
organizing and mobilizing its forces against 
the crime of kidnapping in a more thorough 
and aggressive fashion than ever before. 
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Governor Lehman’s Proposals 


Never before have so many states and 
communities been roused to thought and 
action in the effort to curb the crime of 
kidnapping. Governor Lehman has placed 
five proposals before the New York legis- 
lature. They provide for speedy trial and 
limiting the time for appeal, for inflicting 
severe penalties on the criminal, for in- 
dictment of persons offering ransoms or 
refusing to divulge information and for 
compelling any person having information 
to testify. 

In a public statement Governor Lehman 
says: 


We have declared ‘war against kidnappers. 
In this warfare, as in any other, we cannot 
afford to consider the feelings or interests of 
an individual when it conflicts with the safety 
and welfare of the people as a whole. These 


» criminals are national enemies from within. 


If they are unwilling to adapt their lives to 
our laws they must be stamped out. To that 
determination not only public officials but all 
good citizens must dedicate themselves. 


Supporting this position, the prominent 
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BEHIND THE SEAT OF TROUBLE 


criminologist, Dr. Carleton Simon says, 
“There would be a few martyrs at first 

. . a few would fall in the front trenches, 
but society would benefit ultimately.” 

Justice and the public good are on the 
side of Governor Lehman. The strongest 
instinct in human beings is not, says a 
Baltimore Sun editorial: 


So far as the felony is concerned, what 
father or mother would hesitate to go to 
prison if that were the consequence of pay- 
ing a ransom that seemed necessary to save 
the life of a child? We do not act for the 
ultimate good of society when confronted by 
such a situation—nor can the state demand 
such heroic sacrifices on the part of individuals 
while gangs of known and easily rounded up 
thugs go insolently about their dubious busi- 
ness in our cities, with only sporadic efforts 
by authority to bring them to book. 

The Sun then demands that, as the 
chief means of curbing the crime of kid- 
napping, “police forces, courts and pros- 
ecuting agencies earn 
the confidence of the 
citizens.” To many 
this seems a far off 
if not a forlorn hope. 
It needs not and 
should not be in 
a democracy. If a 
self-governing people 
permit conditions 
that breed crime and 
choose officials who 
cannot or will not 
enforce the law, what 
hope is there short of a dictatorship? 

A few years ago none would have pre- 
dicted and few would have welcomed the 
present virtual dictatorship of the govern- 
ment over the field of industry. Will its 
counterpart in the realm of law enforce- 
ment be forced upon us? 
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ROOSEVELT AND HULL CHAT 





President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull, upon the latter’s return from 
the London conference, had a long chat 
about international affairs. Mr. Hull re- 
ported the conference in great detail to 
the president. And President Roosevelt 
informed Mr. Hull as to reciprocal trade 
agreements now underway with South 
American countries. The question of Sov- 
iet recognition was also discussed. 

The strained relations between Secretary 
Hull and his assistant, Raymond Moley, 
have been eased by President Roosevelt’s 
decision to have Mr. Moley make a survey 
of organized crime for the Department of 
Justice. It is a well known fact that Sec- 
retary Hull did not like the aggressive 
manner in which Mr. Moley conducted 
himself at the London conference. 





ENFORCING PURE FOOD LAW 





The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration proceeds quietly with its work of 
protecting the public from impure produc- 
tions. It is officially reported that in July 
it caused the seizure of 151 consignments 
of foods and drugs which were found to 
violate the national Pure Food and Drug 
law. These seizures included a wide va- 
riety of products. Some of them were 
medicines highly advertised to cure chronic 
diseases. There were seizures of beer 
which was partially decomposed and of 
misbranded or adulterated foods. These 
latter seizures included shipments of cur- 
rents, pears, cherries and apple pulp which 
carried quantities of poisonous lead or 
arsenic sprays, fish of different kinds which 
was partially decomposed, mineral crystals 
which were recommended for a number 
of diseases for which they had no curative 
value. There were also prosecutions dur- 
ing the month for offenses such as the 
interstate shipment of butter which fell 
below the legal standard for fat, and of 
celery which contained traces of arsenic 
and lead. There were prosecutions for 
the shipment of feed carried in bags which 
contained false declarations as to weight. 
These cases are indicative of the care taken 
by the Food and Drug Administration to 
protect consumers against injurious food 
and drugs and against false representations 
of these products. 
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UBA witnessed a violent riot last 

week which resulted in about 
30 deaths and 150 wounded. The 
trouble started when rumors 
were circulated to the effect that 
the Cuban Congress was con- 
sidering the resignation of Presi- 
dent Machado, who has ruled 
the republic with an iron fist. The crowd 
suddenly became panicky, throwing their 
hats in the streets and shouting “Machado 
has resigned.” More and more people 
gathered and as the crowd grew larger it 
became more unruly. Finally the presi- 
dential palace was raided and the police 
fired into the mob. It was a considerable 
time before the police were able to quell 
the riot. 

The president of Cuba, General Ma- 
chado, has been the storm center of the 
Cuban situation for several years. All 
factions of the opposition have been work- 
ing for his removal from office. When he 
was first elected nine years ago, he was 
very popular. But a great many Cubans 
turned against him in 1927 when he, by 
astute strategy, forced all opposing po- 
litical parties to amend the constitution 
and the electoral code in such a way as to 
insure his reélection. 

Then as the depression became more in- 
tense, Machado tightened his grip. Cuba’s 
principal industry, the growing of sugar, 
became more and more depressed. The 
price of sugar fell below the cost of pro- 
duction. The lower it fell the more dissat- 
isfied the people of Cuba became with their 
government, especially when President Ma- 
chado was taking such drastic action to 
put down opposition. He placed newspa- 
pers under strict censorship, forbade op- 
posing political parties to organize and 
threw hundreds of political enemies into 
prison or exile. In protest, the students of 
the University of Havana began a move- 
ment which has since grown into the 
A. B. C., a powerful secret society, which 
for the last year has engaged in a deadly 
underground of terror with the Machado 
secret police. 

President Roosevelt, realizing the seri- 
ousness of the situation, sent Sumner 
Welles as ambassador to Cuba, as Mr. 
Welles is an outstanding authority on 
Latin-American affairs. He has attempted 
to act as mediator for the opposing fac- 
tions. After the riot, it became known 
that Mr. Welles was trying to get President 
Machado to ask the Cuban Congress for a 
leave of absence and immediately appoint 
a new secretary of state, who would be 
agreeable to all opposing groups. Then 
when Machado took his leave of absence 
the new secretary of state would serve as 
acting president. 

President Machado was known to look 
with disfavor upon this proposal, but it 
was believed that he might be forced to 
acquiesce if conditions became much 
worse. President Roosevelt, though 
watching events in Cuba very closely, is 
not expected to intervene—he has author- 
ity to do so under the terms of the Platt 
Amendment—unless_ the _ revolutionary 
movement develops into a too serious situ- 
ation. 


Banks Submit Code 


Fourteen thousand banks, with 750,000 
employes, have submitted a code of hours 
and wages to General Johnson. These 
banks are all members of the American 
Bankers Association. They will soon be 
joined by 6,000 banks which are not mem- 
bers of the association. The code calls for 
a 40-hour week and provides for minimum 
wages ranging from $12 a week in towns 
of less than 2,500 population to $15 in 
cities of over 500,000. 














Naval Program Under Way 


The Navy Department’s shipbuilding 
program has started in full swing. The 
contracts have been let for twenty-one 
ships to be built by private ship yards, 
and work has begun on sixteen ships to 
be constructed at navy yards. The total 
cost of the ships will be about $238,000,- 
000. It is the greatest naval building pro- 
gram ever undertaken as a unit in the his- 
tory of the country. It is estimated that 
20,000 men will receive work directly as 
a consequence of this project, and 90,000 
indirectly. 


Argonne of 1933 


The leaders of the American Legion have 
thrown their entire support behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his recovery efforts. 
Louis Johnson, national commander of 
the Legion, has sent requests to the 10,- 
760 posts throughout the country asking 
them to enlist their members in an ag- 
gressive campaign for the National Re- 
covery Administration. Following is an 











Following 





the News 














excerpt of the letter Mr. Johnson sent to 
the legionnaires: 

“Our country is in the midst of the 
greatest battle in its history. It is the 
Argonne of 1933, a fight to the finish to 
end conclusively the war of economic 
forces that have brought us all to the 
threshold of disaster. This battle must 
be won as decisively as that first battle 
of the Argonne in 1918. 

“Victory will be swift and certain if 
every loyal American citizen does his part. 








dustry and labor have joined hands in 
planning on a national scale. Just like a 
patient’s condition is judged by a fever 
thermometer, so in the future will the 
condition of business be analyzed by the 
new statistical agency. 

We have never had complete and au- 
thoritative government statistics on busi- 
ness and labor conditions. All through the 
depression it was difficult to find where 
we stood. The most notable example of 
inaccurate statistics was the wide variation 
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CUBA IS NOW IN REVOLT 








No policies whatever are involved. This 
is no time for slackers or conscientious ob- 
jectors. 

“This is a fight to bring contentment and 
plenty back to millions of American homes 
that otherwise face another winter of hun- 
ger and misery. 

“We must not fail. We dare not fail. 

“To the end that these objectives shall 
be reached swiftly and definitely, I call 
upon all the 10,760 posts of the American 
Legion to convene in meeting; to imme- 
diately offer their loyal codperation and 
services to the official representatives of 
the National Recovery Administration in 
their respective communities; and to co- 
operate in achieving its objectives. These 
are battle orders.” 


Montague Norman Arrives 


Montague Norman, governor of the Bank 
of England, has arrived in the United 


of estimates as to how many people were 
unemployed. No two sets of figures were 
the same. The Department of Labor at 
one time estimated the number of unem- 
ployed at 8,000,000 and the American 
Federation of Labor at the same time 
placed the total at 12,000,000. So the 
necessity of a government bureau to pro- 
vide authoritative statistics, led President 
Roosevelt to create the Central Statistical 
Board. 


Powers Warn Germany 


The hostility between Germany and 
Austria which has gradually become more 
intense, developed into a serious situation 
last week, when Great Britain and France 
both warned Germany to leave Austria 
alone. Through their ambassadors at Ber- 
lin, the French and British governments 
protested against the Nazis’ recent acts of 
sending airplanes across the Austrian bor- 
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PUTTING FINISHING TOUCHES ON NAVAL CRUISER 








States. His missions are always so se- 
cretive that it is difficult to know their 
objectives. He has been less reticent this 
time, however, than usual. For one thing 
he says he will pay a brief visit to George 
L. Harrison, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. They no doubt will discuss 
future possibilities of dollar-sterling sta- 
bilization. 


A Valuable Agency 


The president has created a new federal 
agency called the Central Statistical Board. 
Such an agency has long been needed, but 
even more so now that government, in- 


der to drop propaganda attacking the 
Austrian government, headed by Chancel- 
lor Dollfus. Moreover, the French and 
British pointed out that several other re- 
cent incidents resulting from the German 
policy are contrary in spirit to the new 
Four-Power Pact, which Germany, Italy, 
Great Britain and France signed to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe for ten years, 
and also contrary to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in which Germany agreed to respect 
the independence of Austria. 

The German Foreign Office replied 
curtly to these accusations. It did not 


deny that German planes had circulated 


propaganda in Austria, but it contended 
that the Four-Power Pact had no authority 
whatsoever over a dispute of this order. 
It stated that “Germany regards this in- 
tervention in Austro-German difficulties as 
inadmissible.” 

The present dispute indicates again the 
extent to which Germany has isolated her- 
self since the Nazis came into power and 
have adopted such drastic policies. For, 
only about a year ago, Austro-German 
relations were extremely amicable; in fact, 
Austria was as anxious as Germany to 
form an Anschluss or union of the two 
countries. 


Russian Prisoners Released 


The Soviet government has released 
12,484 prisoners and reduced 59,516 prison 
sentences to shorter terms. There has 
never been an amnesty on this scale in 
Russia before. The reason given by the 
Soviets for this act is that the prisoners, 
who recently finished the construction of 
the White Sea Canal, did their work far 
above expectations. They showed no signs 
of disloyalty and, according to the Soviets, 
deserve another chance to be free. In 
addition to releasing the prisoners, many 
of them received decorations of honor for 
the exceptionally fine work which they had 
performed. 


Automobiles Galore 


There is an average of one automobile 
for every five persons in this country, 
according to A. W. Childs, head of the 
automobile division of the Commerce De- 
partment. Furthermore, there are more 
automobiles in the United States than in 
all the rest of the nations combined. Of 
the 33,568,295 automobiles registered 
throughout the world on January 1, 24,317,- 
020 were recorded in this country. Fol- 
lowing the United States, the first-ranking 
countries in the number of motor vehicles 
registered are as follows: 


France 1,845,400 
England . 1,385,472 
Canada 1,106,200 
Germany 616,000 
Australia . 533,000 


Cubans Walk Out 


In addition to the riot which took place 
in Cuba last week, the republic was also 
threatened with a general strike. Work- 
ers in all lines of activities were walking 
out on their jobs. Nearly all transporta- 
tion had come to a halt. In fact the 
strikes were of such proportions as to tie 
up nearly the entire industry and commerce 
of the island. 

The strike movement was said to be a 
manifestation of hostility toward the 
Machado régime. President Machado 
called a special session of Congress to ob- 
tain authority to place the republic again 
under military rule. At the time of this 
writing, no action along this line had been 
taken. 


Coal Strike Ends? 


Even after John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers, had signed a 
truce with the recovery administrator, Gen- 
eral Johnson, miners in the soft coal dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania continued their 
strike. Mr. Lewis was finally compelled 
to send telegrams to 300 local unions urg- 
ing the men to return to work. He pointed 
out to the local unions that President 
Roosevelt has appointed a national board 


to hear all grievances of this nature. He 
said to the miners: 
“T have pledged the honor of the 


United Mine Workers of America to the 
president of the United States to assist 
him in working out these grave questions 
and I ask your support to redeem that 
pledge.” 


Will Roosevelt Inflate? 


It is predicted that President Roosevelt 
will soon launch a program of inflation in 
accordance with the unprecedented powers 
over money granted him by Congress. He 
has been holding extensive conferences at 
the Hyde Park White House, with three of 
his special advisers on money matters. 
They are Professor George Warren of Cor- 
nell University, Professor James Harvey 
Rogers of Yale University and James War- 
burg, who was an adviser to the American 
delegation at the World Economic Confer- 
ence. Mr. Roosevelt called in these men, 
it is said on good authority, to work out 
some kind of an inflationary scheme to 
raise commodity prices to the 1926 level. 

Under the terms of the inflation bill 
which was passed by the special session of 
Congress as an amendment to the Farm 
Relief Act, Mr. Roosevelt has authority 
to expand Federal Reserve credit by as 
much as $3,000,000,000, to inflate the cur- 
rency in circulation by as much as $3,000,- 
000,000, and to lower the gold content of 
the dollar by as much as 50 per cent. 
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The Road to Security 


It is inevitable that a certain amount of friction should 
develop in the course of the inauguration of such a 
revolutionary program for industry and labor as that 
which is now being put into effect by the government. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that voices of dissent are 
heard, and neither is it surprising that the protests should 
come from both employers and workers, While business 
executives, in the main, are falling into line with the 
N. R. A. there are some who criticize the policies of 
the government. They insist that industry is being throt- 
tled by regulations and that the establishment of a régime 
under which they cannot fix the prices of their product 
or the hours of labor or the wages they pay will destroy 
their independence and make the successful operations of 
business impossible. 

Other complaints come from the friends of labor. Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck, director of Industrial Study for the 
Russell Sage Foundation, has resigned from the. Federal 
Advisory Council of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice after one day’s membership on the ground that the 
administration’s policy is destroying essential rights of 
labor. She opposes the effort which is being made to 
prevent strikes. She opposes company unions and insists 
that labor must have a right to organize and to strike 
for better conditions. She contends that thus alone can 
workers better their situation. 

It appears that the protesting employers and the pro- 
testing workers, as represented by Miss Van Kleeck, are 
trying to sew up the future. They are insisting upon 
policies which will provide security in the years to come. 
Now it is true that security for both of them is, to a 
certain extent, under a threat. Employers cannot be 
certain that the old days of individualism will return. 
They cannot be sure that the N. R. A. program will not 
lead into further measures of socialization. It is simi- 
larly true that the N. R. A. program does not insure the 
future of workers. It is true, as Miss Van Kleeck sug- 
gests, that employers are being drawn together. They 
are being permitted to organize and form agreements. 
They are coming to maintain a united front. If, after 
a while, the hand of the government is withdrawn, labor 
will be helpless unless it is an organized and a militant 
body—unless it is trained in the art of looking after its 
own interests. 

But what the dissenting employers and workers appear 
not to understand is this: Both of them stand now in 
the presence of crisis. Industry is threatened with chaos 
unless the government takes charge and acts. In the 
bold experimentation at this time lies the hope of present 
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salvation. If industry can be saved from chaos now, it 
can go ahead in codperation with the government, con- 
fident in its ability to handle the future’s problems when 
the future comes. Turning to the case of labor we find 
the workers, too, in desperate situation. Half of them 
are unemployed. The others are helpless. The govern- 
ment, has stepped in and in a month it has done more 
for labor by shortening hours, by raising wages, by pre- 
venting child labor and banishing sweat shops, than the 
labor movement has ever done in a generation. Labor, 
like industry, is given the hope of immediate salvation 
and it, too, can accept these present gains with confidence 
that, the present crisis having been passed, the problems 
of the future may be met. Under the circumstances 
both parties can safely refrain from crossing the bridge 
before they get to it. The problem now is to get out of 
the depression, to start the wheels of industry turning, 
to reémploy those who are out of work, to increase the 
purchasing power of the masses. Those who hold off 
from the support of the N. R. A., program which looks 
in that direction, and who raise hobgoblins on account 
of what the future may bring, are rendering doubtful 
service to those they presume to represent. 


Moley and Kidnapping 
There have been widespread rumors to the effect that 
Raymond Moley, assistant secretary of state, has been 
given the task of aiding the Department of Justice in its 
campaign against kidnapping and crime in general, in order 
to remove him temporarily from the State Department. 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch comments as follows: 


For an assistant secretary of state suddenly to be assigned 
to check a kidnapping wave is an unusual development which 
has caught the attention of official Washington. That is a 
task which one would have expected to have seen performed 
by some one high in the Department of Justice. 

Moreover, Professor Moley’s transfer of duties came just 
as his superior, Secretary Hull, was returning from the futile 
economic conference at London. The country remembers 
the sharp disagreement that occurred there between Mr. Hull 
and his subordinate. 

President Roosevelt insists there is nothing behind the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Moley to the kidnapping survey. Yet one 
suspects such tension in the Department of State which 
would make it highly embarrassing, both to Mr. Hull and Mr. 
Moley, if both continued at their desks just now. 

One suspects that the clash at London was more spectacular 
than was reported by correspondents to whom all the facts 
were not available. Mr. Moley’s “temporary” shift of tasks 
may—or may not—give Mr. Roosevelt time to patch up 
differences between his aides. 


France Absent From Fair 
The Louisville Courier-Journal comments on the fact 
that France and all of her allies, with one exception, are 
not represented at the World’s Fair in Chicago: 


France is conspicuous by her absence in any exhibit at the 
Century of Progress World’s Fair, and except for Czecho- 
slovakia, whose sons and daughters largely populate Chicago, 
none of France’s allies is represented. Poland, indeed, signed 
up for an exhibit and a large special building was erected for 
the purpose. At the last minute—so the story runs in Chi- 
cago—France persuaded her ally to withdraw on the ground 
that it had no money, thus maintaining the “poor mouth” 
tradition. Since the Fair opened the Polish building has been 
converted into a German-American building. 


New Use for Airplanes 
In addition to the shortening of distances which has 
been made possible by the great progress in aviation, the 
airplane is valuable in many other ways. The Buffalo 
Evening News tells how the airplane is of use in the study 
of natural history: 


Another use of the airplane is indicated by the fact that 
Dr. Barnum Brown, curator of fossil reptiles of the American 
Museum of Natural History, will set out in one soon on a 
survey of the Dakota Bad Lands, with the purpose of search- 
ing for the remains there of prehistoric creatures. 

However, it isn’t a case of spotting the bones of these ante- 
diluvian monsters from the air. Dr. Brown has found that 
on the American continent the resting places of these fossils 
of millions of years ago have a distinctive coloring—likened by 
him to the colored hat bands men sometimes effect. There is, 
he says, a layer of blue soil at the bottom surmounted by one 
of brick red and another of maroon, all of which is capped by 
a yellowish sandstone. Disturbances of the earth’s crust on 
areas that have been greatly moved in times past, as in Wy- 
oming and in the Black Hills, have made it possible to view 
all four layers from the air, where they might be missed by 
ground traveling expeditions. 

The airplane has proved to be of great aid to science in 
many respects. It has made cartography, or map-making, 
much more exact, much easier. It has expedited the trans- 
portation of scientists to otherwise inaccessible areas of the 
polar region. It has assisted in the survey of the upper air. 
Now it is shown to be an instrument of helpfulness even in 
the digging up of the earth’s buried past. 


Danger in 1935? 


The New York Evening Post is of the opinion that the 
naval race which is going on between Japan and the 
United States may create a serious situation in 1935, when 
the Washington naval treaties expire. 


It is not surprising that-the Japanese naval estimates for 
1934-35 should be the largest in the history of the empire, 
some 30 per cent higher than those of the armaments race 
period just before the Washington Conference. For it has 
been made abundantly clear that Japan intends to build her 
navy up to the maximum strength allowed by her treaty with 
the United States and Great Britain. Further than that, we 
must be prepared to face in 1935, when the Washington 
treaties expire, Tokio’s demand for naval equality. 

This change in policy is a direct result of recent events in 
the Far East. In carrying through her program for winning 
control of Manchuria, Japan openly accepted the risk of 
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finding herself condemned by world opinion. She chose to 
withdraw from the League of Nations rather than modify in 
any degree whatsoever her attitude on the Manchurian ques- 
tion and stubbornly accepted political isolation instead of 
making any concession to the western nations. The natural 
corollary of this attitude is the strengthening of her own mili- 
tary and naval defenses. 

As fhe United States has now itself adopted a policy of 
increased naval construction, there can be no criticism of 
Japan’s estimates. She has every right to the navy which 
the treaty authorizes and can answer critics by pointing out 
that her action follows that of the Roosevelt administration. 
At the same time these estimates afford undeniable evidence 
of the dangerous situation which may arise in 1935. 


British Railroads 


Rapid speed schedules maintained by British railroad 
trains are cited by the Philadelphia Public Ledger as goals 
which American railroads should strive to equal: 


It has long been known that British railroad trains exceed 
our own in speed. A number of striking examples stand out 
and the names of these trains are “familiar as household 
words” across the water. The Flying Scotsman, which has 
been visiting this country, is remarkable for its 392-mile 
non-stop daily run between London and Edinburgh. The 
Cheltenham Flyer is called the fastest train in the world be- 
cause it makes the seventy-seven miles between London and 
Swindon every day in the year in sixty-five minutes... . 

After running a crack American express the other day the 
engineer of the Flying Scotsman remarked that if they would 
use lighter equipment, of the British pattern, our trains could 
make equal speed. American trains have even better records 
than their foreign competitors on occasion—showing that 
there is not much the matter with their equipment. But it 
is the average that counts, and in this respect there remains 
a field of enterprise for American railroads that might help 
to bring back some of their lost patronage. 


No Time for Disputes 
There is no excuse for violent disputes between indus- 
try and labor, according to the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
when the government is doing everything within its 
power to assist both these groups. 


In his picturesque and vigorous denunciation of violent 
labor disputes, General Hugh S. Johnson has expressed the 
sentiment of the whole people. At a time when citizens every- 
where have been inspired to make a tremendous codperative 
effort to lift the nation above the depression, the violence of 
strikes is, as General Johnson has described it, “like a fire 
siren in the midst of a symphony concert.” 

There is no reason for these bloody disputes when the 
agencies of conciliation and adjustment are extended on every 
hand by a government anxious to help in the working out of 
a reasonable contract between labor and industry. The in- 
dustrial leaders by whose reactionary opposition these out- 
bursts are provoked, and the labor leaders who adopt these 
violent means in preference to better methods are equally 
destructive of their own best interests and of the welfare of 
the rest of the nation. 

There are not likely to be many such industrial skirmishes, 
in view of the attitude of the administration towards them. 
For the most part there is everywhere a willingness to suppress 
private differences for the public good. The National Recov- 
ery administration, on the whole, has the moral support and 
the common confidence of laborer and employer, both of 
whom are ready and willing to make war upon the common 
enemy of the depression in a spirit of mutual helpfulness. 





One of these days Adolf Hitler will get married and 
then we'll see who’s dictator, 
—Rochester Post BULLETIN 


Judging a man’s worth by his dollars is especially 
foolish in these times when nobody knows what a dollar 
is worth. —San Francisco CHRONICLE 





At the present rate of progress in aviation, it won’t be 
long until an ace seeking to establish a record will have 
to fly around the earth backwards. 

—Philadelphia EvENING BULLETIN 





The chief worry over the National Recovery Act pro- 
gram is that somebody will begin crooning the blue eagle 
“blues.” —Indianapolis STAR 
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French Government 


Is Still on Trial 


Government, Politics, Opinions 
of France Analyzed by 
English Author 








A FEW years ago the notion prevailed 
that the political institutions of most of 
the nations were relatively stable. Foreign 
war seemed probable enough, but the over- 
turning of governments seemed a fairly re- 
mote possibility. During and since the war 
the Russian, German, Italian and Spanish 
governments stand in the list of those 
which have gone into the discard. The 
strain everywhere has been great. The 
weaknesses of political systems stand out 
glaringly. It is natural, then, that atten- 
tion should be given to all these systems 
to see wherein they are weak or strong. 
W. L. Middleton, an English journalist, 
formerly a correspondent and member of 
the editorial staff of the London Times, 
has written an analysis of French politics 
and government, “The French Political 
System” (New York: E. P. Dutton. 
$3.00), in which he traces the historical 
development of the republic and the parties 
and in which he describes the issues of 
French political life. 

As Mr. Middleton sees it, the French 
system is still in process of evolution. 
Parliamentary government has fulfilled 
two of its four main functions. It is fairly 
representative of the people, and it has 
defended French political liberties. It has 
served badly in the two other functions, 
that of lawmaking and the formation of a 
stable and authoritative government. There 
are still movements in the direction of 
monarchy and empire, but they are not im- 
portant. There is a possibility of develop- 
ment in the direction of Communism or 
a dictatorship. The groundwork for polit- 
ical unsettlement is laid in the fact that 
half the population is rural—made up of 
peasant landowners who are conservative 
and who oppose increasing governmental 
interference with property—while the 
other half of the population is industrial, 
with a strong labor movement agitating 
for radical treatment of the social prob- 
lem. : 

This book furnishes a valuable descrip- 
tion of political France. There is a chap- 
ter on “The Geography of Opinion” which 
tells of the differing states of opinion in 
the various regions of France. There are 
chapters on the parties and elections, on 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, 
the presidency, the press, the social ques- 








tion, the church question, 
foreign policy and the colonies. 
The author is not always con- 
tent with objective analyses. 
He intersperses bits of his 
own political judgment in his 
interpretation of institutions 
and trends, 


Guide to Holland 





“An Indiscreet Itiner- 
ary” by Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.00. 
ENDRIK WILLEM VAN 
LOON, himself a _ native 


of Holland, was asked by the 
New York office of the Neth- 
erlands Railways to write a 
little pamphlet which might 
serve as a guide to tourists— 
one which might induce them 
to include Holland in their 
itineraries. A six-page pam- 
phlet was contemplated. When 
it was finished it was stretched 
to 117 pages, and instead of 
being put out as a little guide 
book by the Netherlands 
Railways, it was published in- 
dependently. It remains, how- 
ever, a most unusual and most 
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attractive guide to one who 

plans a visit to Holland. It gives the es- 
sential facts of Dutch history. It de- 
scribes some of the characteristics of the 
Dutch people. It points out some of the 
interesting things which a traveler might 
find in Holland. There are practical sug- 
gestions for the tourist. At the same time 
the book is so entertainingly written and 
so attractively illustrated by the author's 
own sketches that it may be read with 
great interest by one who is obliged to 
substitute what he may find within the 
covers of a book for a European tour. 


A Mystery Thriller 


“Dead Mrs. Stratton” by Anthony 
Berkeley. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 


HOSE who have read “The Silk Stock- 

ing Murders,” “The Poisoned Chocolates 
Case,” or “Murder in the Basement” will 
be glad to know that the author of these 
books, Anthony Berkeley, has written an- 
other story featuring his popular detective, 
Mr. Roger Sheringham. Sheringham, a 
young novelist interested in criminology 
as a hobby, attends one of those English 
house parties which have served as scenes 
for so many mystery stories. 











Mrs. Stratton, wife of one 
of the hosts, who is almost 
universally disliked, is found 
dead. Thus we are intro- 
duced to a most interesting 
story which we will not 
spoil with further informa- 
tion. “Dead Mrs. Strat- 
ton” is not so gruesome as 
the title may indicate. It 
ranks high in the season’s 
list of mystery and detec- 
tive fiction. 


What Music Means 


“Music and Its Lov- 
ers” by Vernon Lee. 
New York: E. P. 
Dutton. $5.00. 


HERE is a study of the 
effect which music has 
on listeners. It is based 
largely upon an extensive 
questionnaire which was 
sent out to a considerable 
number of people. They 
were asked to answer ques- 
tions as to whether music 
changed or merely con- 
firmed their moods, whether 
it had a distinct meaning 
to them, what emotions 
were generated by different 
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ones of the great compos- 
ers, whether music had an 
effect on character or ac- 
tions, whether it disturbed 


or facilitated their work or their thinking, 
whether they preferred to listen to it or 
just to hear it while engaged in other ac- 
tivities, what sorts of music were higher 
or lower, what was the nature of their en- 
joyment of music, and so on. 

The result of the questionnaire appears 
to be that music deeply affects individuals, 
but that it means different things to differ- 
ent persons. This conclusion is not at all 
startling. It is even trite. But the ma- 
terial assembled in the course of the study 
is revealing in its indication of what music 
may do to the mind and to conduct. 


The German Revolution 
“Hitler’s Reich—The First Phase” by 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.00. 


T HE thing which has happened in Ger- 
many is more than a political revolu- 


tion. It represents a psychological over- 
turn. The Germans have fallen into what 
appears to people on the outside to be a 
sort of mania, and the nature and meaning 
of this recent development is described 
briefly and pointedly in this little book. 
A very significant fact is the wiping out 
of the old leadership in Germany. Jews, 
Social Democrats, Communists, even many 
of the conservative leaders of the old 
school, have been forced into silence. A 
new element has sprung up and has seized 
control. It has smothered opposition, but 
has reached a critical stage now, for it is 
expected to achieve concrete results. It 
is expected to bring about economic re- 
covery. The possibilities as to the future 
are examined without the reaching of a 
conclusion. The question as to whether 
Hitler can and will turn in the direction 
of moderation is left to the future by the 
author of this book. 
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“Has History Value” by James Truslow 
Adams, Forum, August.—Never before 
has there been any more need for change 
and experimentation than now. But such 
a course should be balanced with a study 
of the past. To many persons, the pres- 
ent appears to be entirely different from 
anything that has ever happened before. 
And it is true that many features of our 
present difficulties are of a different nature 
than those recorded in history. Yet it 
is surprising how similar in many respects 
are contemporary and historical happen- 
ings. ‘From the end of the Great War 
to the end of the Great Madness,” says 
Mr. Adams, “there was scarcely an inci- 
dent which did not appear precisely, as and 
when it could have been predicted to do, 
from a study of similar periods from the 
time of emergence of modern economic 
civilization.” (Incidentally, Mr. Adams, in 
1928, predicted that the country would 
soon be overtaken by a severe depression.) 
Therefore, let there be plenty of experi- 
mentation in attempting to solve our pres- 
ent difficulties but do not neglect the les- 
sons which history has taught us. 


Editorial, Nation, August 9.—There 
have always been tramps in the United 
States, but hitherto they have been of 
masculine gender. But a recent survey of 
800 cities, made by the Women’s Bureau in 
Washington, found about 10,000 women 
moving from one place to another, unat- 
tached, jobless and homeless. The Women’s 
Bureau estimates that the 10,000 women 
tramps who were encountered represent 
probably not more than a fifth of the 
total. “Is the woman hobo a new mani- 


festation of feminine rights or an evidence 
of old human wrongs? In any event, her 
advent after the revelation last winter of 
another social group—homeless, jobless, 
wandering boys—is-something to set beside 
the optimistic reports about industrial re- 
covery and the passing of the depression.” 


{ 
“Government in a Changing World” 
by Rexford G. Tugwell, Review of Re- 
views, August—Government was never in- 
tended to be of a dogmatic nature wholly 
set apart from the circumstances of those 
who are governed. When the conditions 
under which people live change, functions 
of government should change _ simulta- 
neously. In our early national history, un- 
restrained competition was perhaps a use- 
ful economic creed. We were then passing 
through a period of development. As the 
country usually suffered from shortages, 
each producer could turn out as great a 
quantity of goods as he desired without 
causing overproduction, But now we have 
passed the period of economic development 
into one of economic maintenance. The 
tremendous advance in the use of machin- 
ery has created an overabundance of all 
goods, at least in proportion to the pur- 
chasing power of the masses. Our eco- 
nomic order has become so intricate that 
we are compelled to replace anarchy by 
organization and central control. There- 
fore, the government, in its efforts to bal- 
ance purchasing power with production, 
even if stringent measures are required, is 
only doing what a government should do 
when its people are confronted with cir- 
cumstances such as they are at present, 
in this machine age. 
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T WOULD seem on the surface of things 
that a new age has dawned for labor and 
that the workers may expect better wages 
and shorter hours hereafter. It may be that 
this expectation will be re- 


Labor alized, but the conditions 

: under which the scales of 
Gains : 

hours and wages are being 

Unstable established suggest a degree 


of instability. Walter Lipp- 
mann has called attention to this fact. He 
points out that the gains are being made 
now, not as a result of pressure from labor 
acting through its organizations, but as a 
result of government interference. The 
National Recovery Administration is cut- 
ting hours and raising pay for workers in 
order to relieve unemployment and to in- 
crease purchasing power. The workers 
are not’ doing the thing by themselves. It 
is a gift bestowed by government, and the 
benefits may lapse if a little later on the 
government should be less disposed than at 
present to take up the cudgels for labor. 
As Mr. Lippmann points out, this is a 
somewhat unusual situation. In foreign 
industrial countries labor is better organ- 
ized than in the United States. It is or- 
ganized as an economic force and in most 
cases it is organized politically. In the 
United States, on the other hand, the great 
mass of workers are not, and have not 
been, brought into unions. There are labor 
unions, but they represent certain skilled 
trades. There are probably less than 
3,000,000 members of unions in the coun- 
try today, and the membership is confined 
almost completely to five industries—trans- 
portation, building, printing, theaters and 
public services. This peculiar situation 
under which labor is found, unorganized 
except in certain skilled trades, unorganized 
in other skilled trades and almost wholly 
unorganized in unskilled, may be under- 
stood better through a study of the his- 
torical development of labor organization 
and tactics. 


Let us take up briefly some of the 
changes in the nature of labor organization. 
The unions grew rapidly for a while after 

the close of the War Be- 


Early tween the States. The 

workers: of that day had 
Labor grievances which needed to 
Grievances be redressed. James Trus- 


low Adams, in “The Epic 
of America,” states their situation and 
the resultant unrest in this way: 

Amid all this frenzied “prosperity,” labor 
had not fared well. The inflation of prices 
due to paper money and the war, had raised 
wages in terms of money, but although by 
1866 wages were about 60 per cent above 
1860, the workmen were not as well off, the 
rise in commodity prices having been about 
90 per cent, and in rents yet greater. The 
panic which swept the country in 1873 added 
to their distress. Ejighty-nine railroads went 
into the hands of receivers and the building 
of new mileage was largely suspended, throw- 
ing a half million laborers out of work. 
Nearly three hundred of our approximately 
seven hundred iron and steel plants closed 
down. Five thousand commercial houses 
failed in 1873, 5,830 in 1874, 7,740 in 1875, 
9,092 in 1876, almost 9,000 in 1877, and 10,- 
478 in 1878. 

While consolidations and trusts were coming 
into being, laying the foundations for stu- 
pendous fortunes and almost unlimited power 
over the lives and fortunes of the working 
people, wages were steadily being forced down, 
and the industrial communities were “a weary 
and aching mass of unemployed.” In 1877, 
the first important railway strike in the coun- 
try occurred on the Baltimore and Ohio at 
Martinsburgh owing to a 10 per cent reduction 
in wages, and was suppressed by Federal 
troops, after the militia had joined the strik- 
ers. Shortly after, Federal troops had to be 
sent to Cumberland, and at Pittsburgh strikers 
destroyed property of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road valued at $3,500,000. None of these 
strikes were called by unions, but this period 
saw the rise of unions among the working 
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Development of Labor Policies 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul Miller 


people as it did of trusts among the capitalists. 
The problems of an industrialized America 
were obviously arising. The Hamiltonian 
State was coming of age. 


The unions were not at that time organ- 
ized as they are now—a separate organiza- 
tion for each craft, or trade. The attempt 

was made to bring together 


General the workers of the nation 
into a general organization. 
Labor 8 6 
The labor movement was 
Organization — similar in nature to a move- 


ment of the farmers, and 
the objects were much the same. There 
were demands for an eight-hour day, for 
paper currency, for the establishment of 
cooperative societies, and for the exercise 
of political influence by the organized 
workers. 

A few years later the Knights of Labor 
came into existence. This, too, was an 
organization composed of all kinds of work- 
ers. The ideal was what is called industrial 
unionism, and not trade unionism. All 
the workers in a certain geographical dis- 
trict were banded together, regardless of 
their occupations. At first the Knights of 
Labor was a secret organization, with a 
ritual like that of the lodges. The Knights 
demanded social reform in the interest of 
the working classes. They called for the 
levying of income taxes, for paper money 
and for the arbitration of labor disputes. 
They opposed the enforcement of labor 
demands by the strike, but they came later 
to sanction strikes. There were serious 
labor disturbances in 1886, the worst of 
the outbreaks being the famous Haymarket 








Riot in Chicago. After that, the influence 
of the Knights of Labor waned. 


Then came the American Federation of 
Labor. It was organized in 1881, but took 
its present name in 1886. The A. F. of L. 

stands for the principle of 


American craft unionism. Each sep- 
iia arate trade or branch of 

labor, such as that repre- 
of Labor sented by carpenters, brick 


layers, stone masons, and so 
on, is organized into a separate union and 
these unions are loosely joined together in 
the national federation. 

The A. F. of L. is conservative in prin- 
ciple. It does not include unskilled work- 
ers, but only the skilled and semi-skilled 
trades. Its program is limited to a de- 
mand for better wages for its men, for 
better hours of labor, for the right to 
organize and have its organization recog- 
nized by employers, and the right to carry 
on strikes and not to be molested in the 
conduct of strikes. 

This organization does not favor polit- 
ical action. It does not stand for the 
separate organization of the workers of 
the nation into a political party. It holds 
rather that the members of unions should 
switch their support from one of the old 
parties to the other, supporting those can- 
didates who are most friendly to legisla- 
tion which the workers think would serve 
their interests. This organization has al- 
ways had conservative leadership. Samuel 
Gompers became its president upon its 
taking its present form and name in 1886, 
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—Harper’s Weekly (Culver Service) 


THE HOMESTEAD RIOT 


A drawing by W. P. 
barges after 


Snyder in Harper’s Weekly, showing the Pinkerton men leaving the 
the surrender. 
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and remained the president until his death 
in 1924. He was then succeeded by the 
present incumbent, William Green. Under 
the leadership of these men, the American 
Federation of Labor has fought socialism 
and any other plans for radical change in 
the economic order as stoutly as the em- 
ployers do. 


During the years just preceding the 
organization of the American Federation 
of Labor, the labor movement took on a 

revolutionary nature. There 


Recent were violent strikes, one of 
the most severe of which 

Lab 

—_ was the Homestead Strike 

Developments of 1892. The great steel 
mills undertook at that 


time to cut the wages of their men, There 
is some evidence that they took this course 
in order to provoke the men to violence 
so that they could combat the union and 
stamp out the labor organization, filling 
the places of the union men with non- 
union employees. The employers, led by 
Frick and Andrew Carnegie, hired several 
hundred Pinkerton detectives to take 
charge of the plants and protect the non- 
union forces against the union men who 
had been displaced. These privately 
armed guards were fired upon and cap- 
tured by the strikers, whereupon the Na- 
tional Guard was sent in and the strike 
was broken. 

Violent strikes were conducted even 
after the American Federation was or- 
ganized. The period from 1880 to 1890 
was one of bitter contest between capital 
and labor. 

The workers did not accomplish great 
results by their efforts. The standard of 
living of laboring men did not rise ma- 
terially until the boom times of the World 
War. 

During the war time the demand for la- 
bor was great and wages rose rapidly. The 
cost of living rose, too. After the war 
period the cost of living declined slowly 
and wages were maintained. The result 
was that, prior to the depression, labor 
was holding its gains and was considerably 
better off than it had been before the war. 
The membership of trade unions rose to 
5,000,000 during the war time and imme- 
diately thereafter largely because the gov- 
ernment, then as now, was using its power 
to support better labor conditions and to 
encourage organization. 


After the close of the war there was 4 
falling away in the membership of unions, 
and this process was accelerated by the 

depression. Trade union 


Labor’s strength, which had doubled 
; during the war, has now 

Test 4 ? 

a fallen to its former level. 

Time 


And labor as an organized 
power is relatively impo- 
tent as an economic force. 

Now comes encouragement to labor by 
the government. The N. R. A. codes pro- 
vide for higher wages and shorter hours. 
If the principles of the recovery act come 
into operation, employers will be more 
highly organized than ever before. They 
will be in a position to codperate with 
each other. This will call for a similar 
organization on the part of labor. In fact, 
the successful carrying out of the N. R. A. 
program presupposes a high degree of or- 
ganization on the part of labor. Can the 
trade union movement alter its structure 
or its tactics so as to bring in the masses 
of labor? Can the American Federation 
of Labor come to represent the great 
body of American workers? That ques- 
tion is a present challenge to the struggle 
of the labor leaders. 
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Only a part of India is under British contro 
independent states under native princes. The 
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l. The white areas represent independent and partially 


shaded areas represent British India. 


its power over India too 
quickly. 

Meanwhile, in 1930, the first 
London Round Table Confer- 
ence was called to discuss 
plans for changes in the gov- 
ernment of India. Since that 
time two more have been held. 
At each conference the prob- 
lem became more entangled, 
the conflicting views more vio- 
lent and a solution of the 
question seemingly more im- 
possible. Gandhi and his Na- 
tional Congress party disa- 
greed with the British, and the 
Indian delegates could not 
even agree among themselves. 

Mixed-Up India 

The dissension among the 
Indian groups was due to the 
character of India itself. Un- 
like many countries, India is 
not composed of people alike 
in race, language and ideals. 
On the contrary it is divided 
in so many different ways that 
it is practically impossible for 
the people to unite on any 
single point. Including the 700 
native states, India has a pop- 
ulation of 320,000,000 people 
who belong to about 45 dif- 
ferent races. These are again 
divided into 2,400 tribes and 
castes. As many as 170 lan- 











Indian Controversy 
Enters a New Phase 





(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
barrassing and uncertain position. He 
knew that the majority of Congress mem- 
bers were against a continuation of civil 
disobedience even though they yielded to 
him on this point at the recent conference. 
He further knew that unless he continued 
some kind of a campaign against the Brit- 
ish government, there was danger that he 
might lose his hold over the mass of 
Hindus. He called a halt to civil disobe- 
dience by the Hindu population at large 
and decided to seek disobedience of British 
laws by individuals rather than by groups. 

In effect, the two campaigns were not 
very different and the objectives were the 
same, but the Mahatma had to do some- 
thing, so he worked out this scheme. His 
new idea had hardly been announced, how- 
ever, until he was placed under arrest. He 
was offered freedom in return for cancel- 
ing his proposed tour of India, but he de- 
clined the offer. His term of confinement 
is for one year. 


What Next? 


Now the question is, whether the Na- 
tional Congress members will proceed with 
Gandhi’s program of individual civil dis- 
obedience or whether they will become 
more moderate in their demands for self- 
government. There is a growing likelihood 
that they will adopt the latter course. For 
there is already a large group of Congress 
members who are beginning to believe that 
more can be gained by codperating with 
the British in drawing up a new Indian 
constitution than by keeping up a constant 
agitation and getting nowhere. 

The next consideration is, how far have 
the British shown themselves willing to go 
in the matter of granting more freedom to 
the Indians? To what extent do the In- 
dians have control over their own govern- 
ment? Since 1921 India has been gov- 
erned under a British parliamentary act 
granting a constitution providing for par- 
tial self-government and containing provi- 
sions for its revision after ten years. There 
was created a central government, with 
two branches of legislature—upper and 
lower houses—at Delhi. Each of the 
provinces of India—fifteen in all—were to 
have two branches of legislature and a 
governor. The native states, which num- 
ber about 700, and which are ruled by 
Princes, were to continue to be virtually 
independent but were subject to British 
tule on certain matters. Then, at the head 
of the entire government was placed the 


viceroy, selected by the British crown. 

This set-up, which still continues in ef- 
fect, is very similar to that in the United 
States. The viceroy is to be compared 
with our president; the central government 
at Delhi is similar to that in Washington 
and the provincial legislatures and gover- 
nors remind one of our state governments. 
But this is a superficial comparison. The 
Indian people, in fact, do not have much 
control over their own affairs. The Brit- 
ish viceroy has unlimited authority. He is 
responsible only to the British parliament. 
He may stop the consideration by the 
legislature of any bill which he thinks 
would affect the “tranquillity of British 
India or any part thereof.” He may veto 
any bill or refer it to London. He may 
recommend bills to the legislature and 
make them into acts on his own responsi- 
bility without the approval of either 
branch of the legislature. Despite the 
fact that the central legislature votes the 
budgets and supply appropriations the 
viceroy may put through an appropriation 
which he considers essential even if it 
should be refused or reduced by the legis- 
lature. Incidentally, he has recently en- 
acted several of the budgets without the 
consent of the legislature. Furthermore, 
only 5,000,000 people out of a population 
of about 250,000,000 are permitted to 
vote. So it is to be seen that 
the Indians have a long way 
to go before gaining com- 
plete independence. 


Dominion Status? 


However, on October 31, 
1929, Lord Irwin, then vice- 
roy, stated at Delhi that the 
British government must carry 
out its promise of full do- 
minion status which it had 
made to India some ten or 
twelve years before. On the 
following day the English gov- 
ernment did agree to grant do- 
minion status, but would not 
fix a definite date. At that 
time the government in Eng- 
land was dominated by the 
Labor party which has always 
been more liberal in its atti- 
tude toward India than any 
other party. But a little more 
than a year later the Con- 
servatives came into power 
and they have been adverse to 
giving the Indians too loose a 
rein. They feel that the In- 
dians are not yet capable of 


guages or dialects are spoken 
and nine principal religions 
are followed. The Hindus, who are in a 
majority, number about 220,000,000, and 
there are some 70,000,000 Mohammedans. 
These two groups have a profound hatred 
for each other. Their conflicts have kept 
India perennially in a state of turmoil. 
Then there are the wide differences be- 
tween the various castes or social classes 
of the Hindus. The lowest of these castes 
—the “Untouchables,” represent about 60,- 
000,000 of the total population. They are 
positively forbidden to have any contact 
with other Hindus. They are detested, 
oppressed and cast aside, yet they form a 
large part of the population of India. It 
is for these poor, unfortunate human be- 
ings that Gandhi and the National Con- 
gress are waging their campaign. So all 
in all it is not difficult to understand the 
delay in effecting a compromise between 
this vast array of conflicting elements. 
Nevertheless, the work has been con- 
tinued. On March 17, the British gov- 
ernment issued an official paper contain- 
ing a new Indian Federal Constitution. 
While it falls far short of giving India a 
dominion status, it is an advancement over 
the present constitution. It increases the 
number of voters from 5,000,000 to 45,- 
000,000. It gives the provinces a great 
deal more control over their own affairs 
and it turns some of the authority of the 


viceroy over to the central legislature. Be- 
fore it can go into effect, however, the 
princes, representing 50 per cent of the 
population of the Indian states, must join 
the proposed federation. They would still 
be at the heads of their governments and 
they would also come under the protection 
of the British, which a number of them 
would like to do. Many of the princes, 
however, do not want to give up their 
independence, so it is not known whether 
the required number will line up with the 
proposed plan or not. 
New Constitution 


The chief argument of India proper 
against the new constitution is that it 
places the British viceroy in charge of 
national defense. The Indian leaders 
point to the fact that the cost of defense, 
for a number of years, has been tremen- 
dously high because of the exorbitant sal- 
aries paid to the thousands of British of- 
ficers in service. Then, too, more than 
one-third of the Indian army, which num- 
bers about 200,000, is composed of Eng- 
lishmen. The annual defense budget 
amounts to more than half of the total ex- 
penditures of the government. If the Brit- 
ish would give the Indian government full 
command over its own defenses, it is con- 
tended, annual expenditures could be 
greatly reduced or they could be used for 
the purpose of educating the masses, of 
which only 7 per cent are now literate. If 
half the money which has been paid to 
British officers and soldiers could have 
been applied on education, the Indian lead- 
ers say, the people of India would be in a 
much better position to govern themselves. 


British Opposition 


But despite the strong feeling which 
prevails among Indian leaders that the new 
constitution does not begin to go far 
enough in giving them control over their 
own affairs, they may accept it as a last 
resort. This change of heart is largely 
due to the fact that an ultra-conservative 
group in the British parliament, headed 
by Winston Churchill, is denouncing the 
English government in no weak terms for 
offering to grant the Indian people so much 
control. They go so far as to say that 
the government has abdicated its power in 
India. This is certainly net true, but the 
Indian leaders have watched the opposi- 
tion in England take on more and more 
followers until a great many of the In- 
dians have come to the conclusion that 
they had better take what they can get 
now and then hope for more a little later. 

At the present time, in London, a com- 
mittee of British and Indian members is 
attempting to iron out the differences rel- 
ative to the proposed constitution. This 
committee is making progress and expects 
to come to an agreement in the near fu- 
ture. It is hoped that the new constitu- 
tion will go into effect not later than 
January 1, 1935. 
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governing themselves, and fur- 
thermore they are not anxious 
to see their country relinquish 
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Behind the Scenes in the Nation’s Capital 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes, Littke Known Before He Entered the Cabinet, Becomes Its Outstanding Member; 


Glavis and Slattery Are Efficient Aides. 


Virtually unknown when he was selected 
as secretary of the interior by President 
Roosevelt, Harold L. Ickes has become the 
outstanding member of the cabinet in a 
few months. Some of the nation’s most 
costly and important projects since the 
World War, including the $3,300,000,000 
public works construction program, have 
been entrusted to him. No cabinet mem- 
ber has had the expenditure of such a sum 
since William G. McAdoo was secretary 
of the treasury during the World War. 
The sandy-haired, blue-eyed and sharp- 
spoken lawyer and crusader from Chicago 
has sprung from comparative obscurity to 
national prominence since March 4. 

Only a few people knew of him when 
he was appointed, and the appointment 
was a surprise even to him. For years he 
had been a Progressive Republican, one of 
the original Bull Moosers who fought 
alongside ““Teddy” Roosevelt. He had op- 
posed the Republican party locally and na- 
tionally for more than twenty years, be- 
lieving that it had forsaken the ideals and 
traditions of “Teddy.” Naturally, he had 
been on the losing side for the last ten 
years, and was one of the nation’s most 
irregular Republicans. He backed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last year, and was one of 
the group of Progressives who hoped to 
have a part in the New Deal. 

Shy, unassuming and retiring in a per- 
sonal way, he looked for only a small part. 
He hoped at the most to get the appoint- 
ment of Indian commissioner, partly be- 
cause of his familiarity with the red man’s 
problems, partly because he felt the need 
of a reversal of the government’s tradi- 
tional attitude toward the original Ameri- 
cans. His friend and former law partner, 
Donald R. Richberg, counsel to the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, endorsed 
him in a telegram to the president, as did 
several others. But when he met Mr. 
Roosevelt at the White House to discuss 
economic problems as a representative of 
the country’s Progressives, he got a shock. 
‘They had hardly taken their seats across 
from each other before the president asked 
him if he would like to be secretary of the 
interior. Mr. Ickes, of course, accepted. 
It gave him a chance to carry out certain 
conservation policies which, in his opinion, 
had been neglected through three adminis- 
trations. 

It is no exaggeration to say that he was 
an “unknown” when he was named. There 
were disputes over 
how to spell and pro- 
nounce his name. 
The older generation 
of writers and politi- 
cians knew him, but 
he was a_ mystery 
man to those who did 
not begin to take an 
interest in national 
politics until a dec- 
ade ago. Now, less 
than six months later, 

ec he has commanded 

great interest by his 

salty personality and by the way he is 

handling the tremendous job entrusted to 
him. 
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No Friend of Politicians 


Mr. Ickes is, in short, one of the most 
unusual figures to come to the capital in 
many years. His hobbies are work, cul- 
tivating prize-winning dahlias, collecting 
stamps—and more work. He gets to his 
office at eight o’clock every morning, reads 
and signs every document pertaining to 
public business, eats a sandwich at his 
desk—though some days he forgets about 
lunch entirely—and does not quit until 
six o'clock in the evening. Three or four 
or five times a week he returns to the 
office, and keeps going until midnight. His 
friends are worrying over his neglect of his 
health, but he won’t listen to their pleas 
that he take it easier. 








By Observer 


From years of fighting them he has de- 
rived a distaste for practical politicians. 
He will not discuss contracts or patronage 
with them. He has warned prospective 
bidders they need expect no favors be- 
cause of their friendship with lobbyists or 
political fixers. He turns a cold, blue eye 
on them when, now and then, one gets by 
his door, although that does not happen 
often, for he has sur- 
rounded himself with 
men of the same 
frame of mind. 

He is completely 
changing his prede- 
cessor’s policies with 
respect to water 
power quesions, the 
Indians, government 
contracts, the public 
domain. He is a 
strong believer in 
government owner- 
ship and operation of 
public utility plants. When he was asked 
if he would favor lending money to such 
plants, he snapped: 
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“Of course. The only solvent lighting 
plant within 100 miles is the one in my 
home town of Winnetka.” 

He did not add the information that it 
was largely through his efforts that it was 
kept from being gobbled up by the Insull 
interests many years ago. 

He and Mrs. Ickes count many Indians 
among their personal friends, as they have 
spent their vacations for years among the 
Navajos and Pueblos of New Mexico. In- 
stead of herding the red man apart in 
reservations, Mr. Ickes believes that they 
should become a part: of the white man’s 
civilization. His attitude toward them is 
seen in the fact that he always refers to 
them as the “original Americans,” a race 


to which, in his mind, it is an honor to 


belong. 


Mr. Ickes was born in the foothills of 
the Alleghenies in western Pennsylvania. 
His ancestors were mostly Scotch, al- 
though one came to this country with 
William Penn. There is a_ stubborn 
Scotch streak in him, and it explains why 
he fought for local and national reform 
platforms and candidates year by year, de- 
spite repeated defeats. At sixteen he was 
taken in charge by an aunt in Chicago, was 
educated in that city’s schools and univer- 
sity, and has made his life there ever 
since. Though he seems to be a dour man, 
like his close friend, Senator Hiram John- 
son of California, he is not. He keeps his 
feelings fairly well suppressed, but under- 
neath there is a great deal of sentiment. 


A Drama of Politics 


Mr. Ickes has surrounded himself with 
staunch Progressives—men who have de- 
voted their lives to upholding Theodore 
Roosevelt’s policies of conservation of oil 
fields, coal deposits, the forests and water 
power sites. Two of the most spectacular 
figures whom he has brought back into 
public life from comparative obscurity are 
Harry Slattery, his executive assistant, 
and Louis R. Glavis. The latter is director 
of the Division of Investigations. Both 
men, like Secretary Ickes, were loyal 
friends of Theodore Roosevelt, and their 
comeback has all the elements of melo- 
drama. 

Mr. Slattery has been the ally of Senate 
Progressives in all their great battles of 
the last ten or fifteen years. A quiet, 
modest Washington lawyer, he learned 
of President Harding’s executive order 
transferring jurisdiction over naval oil re- 
serves from the Navy Department to the 
then secretary of the interior, Albert B. 
Fall. He also dug up suspicious circum- 
stances concerning the lease of Teapot 


Dome and Elk Hills by Fall to Doheny 
and Sinclair, the oil barons. Mr. Slattery 
conveyed that information to the late Sen- 
ator “Old Bob” La Follette, and the re- 
sult was the Teapot Dome inquiry. Need- 
less to add, Mr. Slattery was extremely 
unpopular with certain politicians during 
the last ten years, which is probably why 
Mr. Ickes chose him as his confidential 
man. * 

Mr. Glavis has had 
an even more stormy 
and spectacular ca- 
reer. In the Taft ad- 
ministration he was 
a field agent of the 
land office in the 
Northwest, and he 
learned of the leasing 
of valuable Alaskan 
coal lands by Secre- 
tary of the Interior 
Ballinger to the Cun- 
ningham interests. 
To him it looked like a violation of ex- 
President Roosevelt’s policies of con- 
servation, and he protested to President 
Taft. When it appeared that the admin- 
istration meant to do nothing, he went to 
Gifford Pinchot, then chief of the forestry 
service, and the news became public. 

There were terrific political repercus- 
sions. For one thing, it hastened the break 
between Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, 
led to the three-cornered presidential fight 
of 1912, and contributed to the election of 
Woodrow Wilson. It is not too much to 
suggest that Mr. Glavis, then hardly more 
than a boy, helped to change the course 
of American history on the eve of one of 
the world’s most critical periods. He was, 
of course, fired in disgrace by President 
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Michelson Directs Publicity for the Recovery Program. 


Taft’s executive order. His appointment 
by Mr. Ickes shows how much the New 
Deal means in the Department of Interior. 
He has already stepped back into his own 
role. His first assignment was to obtain 
evidence of alleged misuse of government 
property at Muscle Shoals. 


The Democrats’ Handy Man 


“Charlie” Michelson is now at the head 
of the publicity department of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. Most 
people know of “Charlie” by now, but for 
the benefit of those who don’t, he has be- 
come in four years one of the ablest and 
most brilliant political advisers and pub- 
licity agents in American history. Origi- 
nally Washington correspondent for the de- 
funct New York World, he was drafted by 
ex-National Chairman John J. Raskob to 
handle publicity for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee after the crushing 1928 
defeat. He had charge of the so-called 
“Smear Hoover” campaign, and day by 
day, for four years, he poured forth a 
stream of caustic criticism that did much 
to weaken the G.O.P. in the 1932 presi- 
dential contest. 

When William H. Woodin, secretary of 
the treasury, gave out too many statements 
during the banking crisis, and revealed too 
many inside policies, “Charlie” was as- 
signed to attend his press conferences, and 
supervise what the secretary did and said 
with respect to the press. When he fin- 
ished that task, he was dispatched to Lon- 
don to make sure that America’s delegation 
to the London Economic Conference got a 
fair break in the news, and that its aims 
were properly interpreted in the press at 
home and abroad. This precaution was 
necessary because in all world conferences 
from that of Paris after the World War 
the United States has come off second best 
from a publicity standpoint. 


THE PRESS MUST DO ITS PART 


The appointment of Charles Michelson to head the publicity work of the N. 


R. A., indicates 


a strong drive to educate the public. 





